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BACKWARD CHILDREN. 

A LITTLE more than fifty years ago, the saying “ once an 
idiot always an idiot ” was held to be indisputably true, and 
little or nothing was done for those children whose intellects 
were found to be faulty. In the year 1837, however, M. Seguin, 
in Paris, began seriously to study the pathology and the 
treatment of feeble-minded children ; and, in the words of 
Esquirol, set himself “ to remove the mark of the beast from 
the forehead of the idiot.” About the same time Dr. Saegert, 
in Berlin, and Dr. Guggenbuhl, in Switzerland, commenced 
similar work ; and the interest of physicians and philan- 
thropists, all over the civilized world, was aroused to inquire 
into this great and deeply important matter. Ten years 
later an institution for training feeble-minded children was 
opened at Highgate : this in the course of a few years 
developed into two similar institutions, one at Earlswood, 
and the other in Colchester. Since then other such institutions 
have been started in different parts of the country, the most 
considerable being the Royal Albert Aslyum at Lancaster. 
There is one very important institution supported by the 
public rates — the Metropolitan District Schools for Imbeciles 
at Darenth, in Kent, accommodating 1,000 children. Similar 
rate-supported schools have been started at Leicester and 
Birmingham. It is to be hoped that before long every large 
town in the country will follow the example of London, 
Birmingham, and Leicester, for such a course is certain to 
reduce the number of paupers and criminals in the country. 
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accommodation for 6,315- So it appears that we must double 
our efforts, at least, before we can compare our work in this 
particular with that of the L nited States. 

But our paper is upon “Backward Children,” and not upon 
idiots and imbeciles. It is a little difficult, however, to draw 
the line very distinctly between these two classes ; they 
merge one into the other gradually. Moreover, it is almost 
necessary to observe idiots and the treatment of this class of 
persons, who are a well-defined class, in order to understand 
the less well-defined class, backward children ; for the same 
causes are at work in both cases, and the same treatment 
must be applied. Idiots and backward children together 
form the larger class of “ feeble-minded children.” 
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the same time, it is true that the same methods of treatment 
should be applied to all feeble-minded children - and that 
children who appear to be idiotic, if properly treated, may 
after a time, be reckoned simply as backward : and on the 
other hand, backward children, if neglected or improperly 
treated, will very likely become idiotic. 

I said at the commencement of this paper that the treatment 
of idiots was not seriously considered till about fifty years 
ago : the systematic treatment of backward children was not 
thought of till long after that time. I can find no reference 
to the subject in any of our medical periodicals till the year 
1887. In the British Medical Journal , for Jan. 18th, 1890, I 
read as follows : — 

lhere is a large class of children, not imbecile, not 
exactly belonging to the class called feeble-minded , but still 
less bright than other members of the family ; children who 
are unable to play with others, solitary in their habits, 
backward and deficient in some mental faculties and difficult 
to train. Such children are unfit for the competition of 
ordinary school life, where they are exposed to ridicule and 
become discouraged; these children need special training, 
which it is often difficult for their parents to obtain for them, 
and when they are left in the home untrained, they become 
intractable and troublesome.” 

ihe educational department were several times urged by 
the British Medical Association to do something for these 
backward children, and about the year 1890 the London 
School Board determined to do something - . Matters were 
brought to a head by an interesting discussion on “Imperfectly- 
constituted children,” which took place in London in the 
International Congress on Hygiene and Demography ; and 
shortly afterwards, schools were established for special 
instruction of children, who, by reason of physical or mental 
defects, could not be properly taught in the ordinary standards 
or by ordinary methods : and Mrs. Burgwin was appointed 
organising superintendent. Under her able direction, no 
less than seventeen centres of special instruction have, up to 
the present time, been established, chiefly in the poorer 
districts of the metropolis, and there are now nearly 600 
children on the roll — a number constantly increasing - . 

It was high time that something should be done, for in 
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Having said so much by way of introduct.on to a subject 
which is very ill understood, I will go on systematically to 

deal with the matter, in three heads 

I. What are the causes at work to produce feeble-minded 

children ? 

II. What are the chief marks by which we may 
recognise such children ? 

III. The treatment. 

I. What are the causes at work to produce feeble-minded 
children r 

If people would only believe that these are the real causes 
of this terrible evil, surely the evil would cease soon to exist. 
The causes apply to the parents of these unfortunate children 
— parents who never should have been parents So long as 
selfishness prevails this, and many kindred evils, must con- 
tinue to exist. When people study duty rather than mere 
inclination nine-tenths of the feeble-minded which we now 
see will never be born. It is in the meantime our duty to 
record the fact, and it is all our duties to stop these wretched, 
sinful marriages whenever we can. The parents of these 
unfortunate and much-wronged children are generally be- 
longing to four classes : — 

(ij Drunkards, or persons who have been addicted to vice 
in some form or shape. Such persons, of course, should not 
marrj. t would be better to go back another step, and say 
t it wou d be a thousand times better if they could have 
no * *° ^ ad ^e slavery of such vices at all. This 
' y . r f^ e an ar E umen t which may be used with ad- 

age wit young people, and especially young men. 

tendenrJT 1S ° ne . ° r k Qtdl w h° se parents showed some 
or in v h lnsamty > epilepsy, or marked nervous disorder, 
aunts and uncles, or brothers and sisters, there 
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have been more than one decided instance of n^du^ 
Such persons are not fit to become fathers or mothers of 
children, and if they shut their eves to their dnur tu * 

not think themselves hardly used if their children’ are feTbfe! 
minded or even idiots. On the contrary, they have cruelly 

wronged them offspring, and they have wronged the com- 
munity at large. 6 om 

(3) Persons belonging to a decidedly consumptive family 
Such persons have no right to marry because they would 
hand on an inheritance of consumption ; this is well under- 
stood, but it is not so well known that to consumptive 
aimhes belong a very large percentage of feeble-minded 
and idiot children^ This, however, has been lately proved 
beyond doubt by Dr. Langdon Down. 

(4) There is yet another class of parents whose children 
are likely to be feeble-minded, to whose marriage no reason- 
able objection could be offered, but who, by exercising 
prudence and self-control, might save themselves and their 
amilies much sorrow from the above-mentioned cause ; I 

mean men and women of a somewhat nervous or neurotic 
tendency. If such persons have great anxieties and out- 
bursts of passion and emotion just before their children are 
born, the calamity of having a feeble-minded offspring is a 
probable occurrence. Such people, both fathers and mothers, 
should avoid great excitements. They should try to pass 
through life quietly as far as possible. They should exercise 
self-control, avoid an emotional life, keep their tempers, and, 
shall I add, their tongues well under discipline. They wculd 
be repaid a thousandfold for doing so, and not least in their 
rewaid would be this : their children would be of more stable 
nervous systems, and of sounder and more reliable intellects. 

e who are parents may lament much of sins, negligences, 
and ignorances ; we can at least hand on the warning to our 

chddren, and others, whenever we see that there is occasion 
to do so. 

It will readily be seen that under these four heads reference 
is being made only to what may be called congenital 
feebleness of mind. There is a form of mental feebleness 
which may be called “ acquired,” that is to say, a child may 
be born perfectly healthy in body and mind, but after some 
accident lusually a severe blow on the head), or after a severe 
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. severe illness, such as typhoid 
shock or fright, or ^ sm all-pox, the mind becomes 
fever, scarlatina, diphth« d> In such cases the child 
affected, and the often, and the parents are 
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^laffeSel which ^ no, be forgotten. A Cass of 
cTs where the child, when born, has been not so very unlike 
other children, but there has been a tendency to mental 
dis-ase born in the child, which only wanted a proper 
opportunity to develop. Such cases may show no signs of 
mental feebleness at first, though some of the physical 
marks, to be mentioned in the next section, may be present, 
and should even rouse our suspicions, but are often unnoticed ; 
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may be sufficient to upset the balance of the mind, and 
mental feebleness, or even idiocy, may speedily ensue. Such 
children, for example, may have begun to talk like other 
children, and, after an apparently inadequate cause, the 
mind may so far suffer that they may cease to talk, and 
perhaps never regain the power of speech. There are a 
certain number of cases which can be explained in no other 
way. 

II. What are the chief marks by which we may recognise, 
or at any rate suspect, mental feebleness in children ? 

Ihese marks and signs of mental feebleness are valuable for 
several reasons, ihey arouse our suspicions in the case of 
quite young children, and give us the indications which we 
need regarding their education and general training. They 
are especially valuable in certain cases of backward children, 
helping us to judge whether the backwardness is due to 
incompetence or idleness ; this is often a very difficult matter 
to decide, and yet a matter of great importance. These 
mar s are again very useful in a certain class of cases where 
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mental feebleness appears to develop after several years of 
infancy have passed. In such cases there is sometimes a 
painful suspicion that the child has been ill-used by the 
nurse, or possibly by the teacher ; these marks often clear up 
the matter, and tell us that the child was born with this 
tendency, and that we need blame no one for any suspected 
negligence or cruelty. Some of these marks are not enough 
m themselves to convince us that the child who possesses 
them is feeble-minded, but they should put one on one’s 
guard, and when we have other reasons for suspecting mental 
weakness they serve to confirm our suspicions. They all of 
them at any rate, point to some neurotic tendency, and are 
therefore worthy of careful notice. We will divide these 
marks into the following’ groups : 

(0 &izc and Shape of the Head. 

I he head may be smaller than the normal size. The 
actual size is worthy of notice, but a small head with very 
receding forehead, and pointed vertex, is especially sffi- 
m cant. The head may be of larger size than it should be, 
gffibffiar in shape, and with a forehead out of all proportion 

° th ^ faCG ’ thlS may be indicativ e of “ water on the brain.” 
Ihe head may not be extremely large, but it may be broad 
across the temples, with eyes possibly sloping instead of 
bemg horizontal, giving a Chinese appearance to the face. 

is called the Mongolian type, and is very indicative in 
European children of mental feebleness. Dr. Langdon Down 
says that more than io per cent, of feeble-minded children 
e ong to this type. Such children are very often con- 
sumptive also. The head may be asymmetrical, t.e., one side 
may be larger or differently shaped to the other. The vertex 
of the head may be pointed like a roof, instead of being round. 

ie forehead may be “prow-shaped,” instead of nearly flat, 
brreat stress is laid upon this sign. 

{ 2 ) The Palate. 

In nearly all cases of feeble-minded children the palate is 
ore aicied than is seen in most people; sometimes the arch 
JL?° f cute *hat it has been called a “V” shaped palate, 
sign is a very important one, whatever its explanations 
ay 5"’ ^ * s almost constant among congenitally feeble- 

minc ed persons. It exists in others, it is true, but it always 
means, at any rate, a very neurotic tendency. There may be 
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of persons. 

( 3 ) The Tongue. for the m0 uth, or there may 

This may seem to be to ° » which is normal among 

be the tendency to after a ye ar or two. The 

babies, but should be indistinct) and this may be due, 
articulation ma> oe . ess or awkwardness of the 

amongst other causes, to a 
muscles of the tongue. 

( 4 ' The Nose and T Tendency to snoring while sleeping, 
There all times. This is usually 

and some difihcu peculiar growth between the 

caused by large tonsil , P . „ ,p, • cond iti 0 n often 

nose and throat, called “adenoids. This condition often 

causes some deafness. It has been noticed that this state of 
the throat and nose causes great mental dulness. It is often 
present in the feeble-minded. It can be easily cured, and the 
cure is often followed by much improvement in the mental 

condition. 

(5) The Ears. 

Deafness is often a cause, or at any rate an accompaniment, 
of mental feebleness. Besides this, we should notice the 
formation of the ears. Ill-shaped ears, whether too large or 
with parts missing, and thus causing an unsightly appearance, 
are outward marks of mental weakness ; also if the ear seems 
to be attached to the head too far back, or in any abnormal 
way. 

(6) Fits. 

These are very common among the feeble-minded ; they 
are usually epileptic, accompanied by convulsions. They are 
not uncommonly the first indications of some mental defect. 

(7) Abnormal Nervous Action. 

Besides fits and regular convulsions, we have at least three 
kinds of abnormal nervous action. (1) Constant and pur- 
poseless movements of certain muscles — sometimes of the 
eyeballs, sometimes the arms or hands, sometimes the legs 
and feet. (2) lwitchings and jerkings of a nervous kind, 
which only come on when the child tries to do something. 
(3) Impassiveness ; when the child sits absolutely still and 
does not offer to move, or to play ; and can with difficulty be 
in uced to stir, or show any interest in anything. 
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